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Original Translation. 





THE NEW AND FAVOURITE FRENCH WORK OF 


EDWARD, 
BY THE AUTHOR OF OURIKA. 
TRANSLATED EXPREASLY FOR THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 


** Brama assat, poco spera, e nulla chiede.”"——-Ls TASsE. 
ee 
(Continued from our last.) 


—¢ There we should be happy in the mere enjoyment of 
the blessings of nature, we should be ignorant of the dis- 
tinctions of rank and birth! we should need no other 
names than those which love bestows, we should not be 
dishonoured by bearing the name of those whom we love !”” 
I sunk upon a chair as I uttered these words, and hid my 
face in my hands; 1 soon felt that it was bathed in tears, 
and I dared not raise my eyes, to fix them on Madame de 
Nevers.—** Edward, (said she) is this a reproach? Can 
you believe that I should think it a sacrifice to unite my 
fate with yours? Do you think that J should hesitate 
what determination to make, except in consideration of 
my father’s ‘happiness ?”—I threw myself at her feet ; 
I intreated her to forgive me- for what I had dared to say 
to her:—** Read my heart, (said I;) imagine, if it is possi- 
ble, a part of ‘the misery I endure, and which I hide from 
you: if you pity me, I shall be less unhappy.” 

This imaginary island became the subject of all my 
reveries; I was the dupe of my own fiction, and my 
thoughts were incessantly turned to it; I transported 
thither, in idea, her whom I loved; there she belonged to 
mes theré she was mine for ever! I existed on this chi. 
merical happiness; 1 shunned her society, that I might 
seek her in this creation of my own imagination, where, 
far from the influence of the rigorous and cruel laws of 
social life, I abandoned myself to the vain illusions of 
love, which afforded me momentary consolation, only to 
betray me afterwards into new and more poignant grief. 

It was impessible that these violent agitations should 
hot injure my health; I felt my strength and spirits de. 
cay; dreadful palpitations of the heart made me some- 
times think that my life was in danger, and I was so 
wretched that I rejoiced in the approach of death. I 
avoided Madame de Nevers; I feared to remain alone 
with her, lest I should offend her, by betraying a part of 
the torments which afflicted me. 

One day, she said to me, that I was very regardless of 
the promise I had made to be happy in the certainty of 
being loved by her. ‘* You can form no idea of my suffer. 
ings, said J, and I will not acquaint you with them; I 
am not destined to be happy, and I do not aspire to it; 
but tell me once that you will regret me, when I shall be 
no more; that you will sometimes visit the tomb that shall 
inclose me; say, that you wish there had been no obstacle 
between us.” I left her, without waiting for her reply ; I 





haps, say to her what I did not wish to say, and the fear 
of displeasing her was no less powerful in my mind than 
my love and my grief. I took refuge in the most solitary 
retreats ; I walked, for whole days together, in the hope 
of escaping from two tormenting reflections, which be- 
sieged me alternately; one, that I should never possess 
her whom I loved; the other, that I violated the laws of 
honour, in remaining at M. le Maréchal d’Olonne’s house. 
The shade of my father seemed to rise before me, to re- 
proach me for my conduct, and to ask me if such was the 
fruit of his lessons and example. Then the sweet image 
of Madame de Nevers succeeded this terrible vision, and 
threw a momentary brightness over my sad life; I closed 
my eyes, that no external object might banish her from 
my mind. I beheld her; my thoughts were completely 
occupied by her presence; she smiled on me; she con- 
soled me; she calmed my grief by degrees; she appeased 
my remorse. Sometimes sleep overcame me in the arms 
of this vain shadow; but, alas! I was alone wken I awoke. 
Oh! why did not relentless Heaven grant me only a few 
days of happiness? Alas! I was for ever debarred from 
happiness! All our wishes were vain ; our hearts, formed 
for each other, cast in the same mould, penetrated with 
the same love, were for ever disunited by pitiless fate. 

One evening, as I was returning from a long ramble, I 
had seated myself’ at the extremity of the chesnut grove, 
within the limits of the park, but at a considerable distance 
from the castle. I was endeavouring to calm myself, before 
I entered the drawing-room, where I was about to mect the 
eyes of M. le Maréchal d'Olonne, when I saw at a distance 
Madame de Nevers approaching towards me; she was 
walking slowly under the trees, absorbed in a reverie, of 
which I dared to think myself the subject ; she bad taken 
off her hat, and her fine hair fell loosely over her 
shoulders ; her light dress waved around lier ; the moss 
seemed scarcely to bend beneath the pressure of her small 
foot; she appeared to be the nymph of those woods; I 
contemplated her with delight; never before had I felt 
myself so irresistibly allured towards her. ‘The despair to 
which I had abandoned myself all day, had redoubled the 
empire of passion in my heart. She came to me, and as 
soon as I heard the sound of her voice, it seemed to me 
that I resumed some degree of command over myself. 
** Where have you been all day ? (said she) do you not 
fear that my father should be astonished by these long 
absences ?”’—‘* Of what consequence is it? (I replied) 
my absence will soon be eternal.”—‘* Edward, (said she) 
have you forgotten the promises you made to me ?”— 
‘*¢I know not what I have promised (I replied ;) but life is 
a burden to me, I have no longer any hope of happiness, 
and I look for rest only in the grave. What is there 
terrific in death ? (I continued) it will be less cruel to me 
than life has been; there are no ranks in the kingdom of 
death ; [ shall there forget the inferiority of my birth, and 
my obscure name, which divide you from me ; all men bear 
the same name in the grave! But the soul cannot die; it 
retains its affections after death, it never ceases to love. 


** We shall be united in this world (said she.) Edward, 
my resolution is fixed; I will be your wife. Alas! I 
seek my own happiness no less than yours. But tell me 
that I shall no longer behold in you that expression of 
deep melancholy which I have for some time observed in 
you; tell me that you will again set some value on life, 
that you will again cherish hope; tell me that you will 
be happy.”—** Never! (I exclaimed, in despair.) Great 
God! at the very moment when you propose to me the 
height of felicity, I am condemned to consider myself 
the most wretched of men! How! shall I consent that 
you should be married to me? Shall I be the means of 
making you fall from your station in life, of rendering 
you the object of contempt, and of making you exchange 
the lustre of your rank for the obscurity of mine? Shall 
I consent that you should bear, for my sake, my unknown 
name ?”—** Of what consequence is it ? (said she.) I 
prefer that name to all the illustrious names in history ; 
I shall be honoured by bearing it; it is the name of him 
whom I love. Edward, do not sacrifice our happiness to 
a false delicacy.”—** Ah! do not talk to me of happiness 
(said I ;) there can be no happiness allied with shame! 
What! shall I violate the laws of honour? Shall I repay 
with treachery the confidence and friendship of M. le 
Maréchal d'Olonne? How should I encounter a look 
from him? Even now I wish to hide myself from his 
eyes. How should I meet his just indignation? No! 
there is no price at which dishonour can be endured.” — 
“Then, Edward (said she) we must be separated 
from each other.”—I remained confounded and over- 
whelmed.—** You wish for my death (I said to her;) you 
are right, that alone can remove all difficulties. Yes, I 
will fly from you; I will become a soldier; that will not 
render it necessary for me to prove my noble descent: I 
will seek for death. Ah! how welcome it will be to me! 
I shall bless the hand that deprives me of life.”—I did 
not look at Madame de Nevers when I pronounced these 
dreadful words, Alas! she was pale and motionless: I 
thought, for a moment, that life had forsaken her; I 
understood then that there were greater misfortunes 
than those by which I was already overwhelmed. I 
implored her pardon at her feet; I recanted all that 
I had said; I vowed to live to adore her, to be her 
slave, her friend, her brother; we bestowed upon cach 
other all the most endearing names that it was per- 
mitted to us to use. ‘* Come (said she, throwing her- 
self upon her knees) let us pray together; let us entreat 
God to grant that we may love each other in innocence, 
and that we may continue to love each other till death!” 
I knelt down by the side of her; I adored her with almost 
the same fervour of devotion that I adored God himself’; 
she seemed to me to be an emanation from him; she pos- 
sessed the beauty, the angelic purity of the children of 
heaven. How could I form one guilty wish while I was 
near to her? her mind was the sanctuary of purity. But, 
alas! when I was far from her all the bitterness of my 
grief returned, and my fate appeared to be more cruel than 
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was no longer master of myself; I felt that I should, per- | What obstacle shall prevent our union in another world ?” | death. 
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We soon entered into a contention of the most singular 
and most painful nature; her a*uments tended to deter- 
mine me to marry her; and mine, to prove to her, that 
honour forbade me to accept the happiness I would gladly 
have purchased with my life. How many persuasions she 
used to induce me to accept the giftof her hand! The 
sacrifice of her name and of her rank cost her no regret 5 
she told me so, and I believed her. Sometimes she pic- 
tured tome the happiness of our domestic life. ** When 
we have withdrawn (said she) to our humble asylum, in 


with sentiments expressed with truth, they only recalled 
our own; if the descriptions of nature had any charm for 
us, it was because they painted to our imaginations the 
image of the solitude in which we would have lived. 
I found in Madame de Nevers the beauty and modesty of 
, Milton's Eve, the tenderness of Juliet, and the devoted 
love of Emma. Passion, which produces all the fruits of 
weakness, serves, nevertheless, to elevate the mind of 
tan to the conception of every thing great and noble. 
It seemed to us sometimes that we were capable of every 


the bosom of our mountains, hap»y in our love, and at | sublime feeling ; no elevation of sentiment astonished us, 


peace with ourselves, shall we not be ignorant of what the 
world says of us?” She did not deceive herself ; I was 
sufficiently acquainted with the simplicity ef her tastes, 
to feel sure that my affection, and ber own innocence, 
would have sufficed to render her happy under our humble 
roof. Sometimes she said to me—‘* Perhaps I may, in 
loving you, infringe the rules of social life, but I offend 
not against any of the divine laws ; T am free, you are 
also free, or rather, we have both of us forfeited our li. 
berty to each other. Is there, Edward, any bond more 
sacred than an attachment like ours? What part could 
we either of us take in life, if we were not united ? 
Could we contribute to the happiness of others?” I 
cannot describe the effect produced in me by language 
of this nature. 1 was not deceived by it; my resolu- 
tions were not shaken by its but I experienced, in 
listening to her, a pleasure like that we derive from 
hearing harmonious sounds, which soothe and appease 
the pains of the mind. I did not attempt to reply to 
her; I only listened to her, and her enchanting words fell 
like balm upon my wounds. Yet, from some strange cause, 
for which I caunot account, sometimes these persuasions 
produced in me an entirely contrary effect, and threw me 
into deep despair. How irregular are the passions! The 
happiness of being beloved had power both to console me 


for my misfortunes, and to render them complete. Madame | 


de Nevers sometimes feigned to doubt my love. * You 
love me very little (said she) if I do not console you for 
the contempt of the world.”—**1 should forget every 
thing at your feet (said I) except the dishonour and the 


, and the perfection of ideal virtue seemed to be the natural 
state of our hearts, so easily did we lwe in that exalted 
sphere of generous fceling. Sometimes also gn expression 
which awakened us to too lively a consciousness of our own 
situation, or those touching pictures of conjugal love, 80 
frequently found in English poetry, precipitated me from 
the summit of my illusions to the depth of despair. 
Madame de Nevers then consoled me, and again endea- 
voured to convince me that it was not impossible for us to be 
happy; the same contentions were renewed between us, 
and brought with them the same griefs and the same 
consolations. 

M. le Maréchal d’Olonne had now been six months at 
Faverange, and we were approaching the last days of 
autumn, when, one evening, as we were retiring to our 
rooms, we were disturbed by an unusual noise round the 
| castle; the barking of the dogs, the creaking of the gates, 
the clinking of the chains of the draw-bridge, the cracking 
of the postillions’ whips, and the neighing of horses, an- 
nounced the arrival of several post-chaises. I looked at 
Madame de Nevers; the same presentiment had made us 
both grow pale, but we had not time to communicate our 
thoughts to each other; the door opened, and the Duke 
de L=—, and the Prince d’Enrichemont appeared. Tacir 
presence was easily accounted for, as M. le Maréchal 
d'Olonne had declared his intention not to receive any 
| visits, till the term of his exile was expired, and only two 
or three old friends had been to Faverange, who.remained 
there a very short time. _M. le Maréchal d’Olonne was, 
in fact, recalled to court. ‘The Duke de L—— announced 





blame from which I could not protect you. I know well | this intelligence to him with his usual good grace and air 
that | have energy sufficient to defend you from the com- , of kindness, and the Prince d’Enrichemont again began 
! to use all those formal expressions which so much excited 
ignominy would reach you; although I should share it! the displeasure of Madame de Nevers. He had a list of 
with you, I could not conceal from myself that I was} these ready for every occasion, both of joy and sorrow, 
the cause of your sufferings. What opprobrious ters, and he was not sparing of them in this instance. He ad- 
would be applied to the sentiment which unites us! | dressed himself more particularly to Madame de Nevers; 


mon evils of life, but, notwithstanding all my efforts, 


The world would consider me a vile seducer, and you 
an unnatural daughter. Ah! let us not accept hap- 
piness at the price of infamy! Let us endeavour to con- 
tinue to live, as we live now, or suffer me to fly from you, 
and to die. T shall renounce life without regret: what 
charms has it for me? 1 desire death rather than life; 
1 have a presentiment thit we shall be united after death ; 
the stroke of death will be the beginning of our eternal 
union.” Our tears generally concluded these conversa- 
tions; but, though the subject of them was sad, they af- 
forded us that sort of consolation which is inseparable 
from all the sufferings which love inflicts. It is impos- 
sible that those who love should be completely wretched, 
when they have the privilege of being near to each other, 
and of telling each other that they love. The indescriba- 
ble happiness conferred by passion can be destroyed only 
by a change in the feelings of those who experience it; 
for passion is more powerful than all the misfortunes of 
which it is not itself the cause. Yet we felt the necessity 
of sometimes diverting our minds from these painful 
reflections, in order to preserve strength to endure them. 
We endeavoured to read together, and to fix our ideas and 
refiectiuns on other objects besides ourselves ; but the 
imagination of lovers resembles the enchanted forest, 
deseribed by Tasso, of which all the paths led to the same 
spot. Passion re nders us susceptible of all impressions, 
but we can receive no impression which does not serve to 


she replied by raillery; the conversation between them 
became animated, and I again experienced my former 
sufferings, from which I had been released during six 
months; they were now rendered mote poignant than 
ever by the remembrance of the happiness I had felt near 
Madame de Nevers, whilst I alone enjoyed the charms 
of her conversation and society ; now I was compelled to 
share them with the new visitors, and, to complete my 
misery, I again encountered the ceremonious politeness 
of the Prince d’Enrichemont, and the cordial kindness of 
the Duke de L——, both equally suited to remind me of 
the difference of our stations in life. 

The conversation turned upon the news of Paris and of 
Versailles. It was natural that M. le Maréchal d’Olonne 
should be curious to know a thousand details which he 
had not, for so long a time, had any opportunity of learn. 
ing; but I experienced a sentiment of indescribable an. 
guish in finding myself so estranged trom that world in 
which Madame de Nevers was again about to pass her 
life. The Prince d’Enrichemont related that the Queen 
had said, she hoped that Madame de Nevers would 
return in time to be present at the next ball she should 
give at Trianon. The Duke de L—— spoke of the 
journey to Fontainebleau, which had lately taken place. 
I could not be surprised that Madame de Nevers should 
feel some interest about persons whom she knew, and 
about the society in which she held a place ; but this conver- 


, together, that it had upon ime the effect produced by 
_ hearing a strange language, and I experienced a painfy! 
| sensation in perceiving that this language was so familiar 
; to her whom I loved. Alas! I had forgotten that it was 
her native tongue: the sweet language of love, which we 
had so long spoken together, had effaced all painful re. 
membrances. 

The Duke de L——, who never long confined his 
thoughts to the same subject, began to talk of Faverange, 
and fell into raptures with every thing he saw, with the 
appearance of the castle by moonlight, the gothic stair. 
case, and particularly the drawing-room, where we were 
all assembled. He admired the old wainscot of oak, 
black and polished, like ebony, which bore in each of its 
pannels the representation of a knight in complete armom, 
carved in relief, with the name and motto of the knight 
carved also at the bottom of the pannel. The. Dukede 
I,— read all the mottos, and congratulated’ Madame de 
Nevers on being rescued from the gothic dungeon, in 
which she had been imprisoned like a Princess of the 
days of chivalry. He asked her if her time had not hung§ 
heavy upon her hands during the last six months. “* No, 
indeed (said she) I never felt happier in my life, and I am 
sure that my father will leave Faverange with regret.” 
** Yes (said M. ie Maréchal d’Olonne) the remembrange 
of the time I have passed here will be dear to me as long 
as I live. There are two ways of being happy (continue 
he) we may enjoy both our own happiness, and thy 
which we give rise to in others: to be occupied in th 
moral improvement and physical happiness of a great 
number of men, is certainly a source of the most pure 
and lasting enjoyment; the pleasure which wearies.the 
least by repetition, is that of conferring benefits, particu. 
larly benefits whose effects will survive us. » rs, 

[To be continued.) 











Antiquities. . 


The article on Pompeii, which we last week. promise 
our readers, cannot be given.entire in the present. nuniber 
of the Kaleidoscope, owing to the engraving not, having 
been finished in time. We must, therefore, reserve the 
remainder, including the vignette, for next week. 

POMPEII. 


WITH AN OUTLINE OF THE SACRIFICE OF IPHIGENIA. 








(From the Literary Gazette} 

$ — 

Though we have, from time to time, mentioned the in. 
teresting antiquities which have been disburied at Pompei 
by the late invigorated spirit of investigation among the 
ruins of that. remarkable place, we trust that. a whole. view 
of the most recent discoveries will ve acceptable to the ge- 
nerality of readers, and, to bring the matter fully and 
fairly under notice, we have translated the following state 
ment of occurrences within the last year. 

The love of the ancients for theatrical representation 
has caused the most ornamented house of Pompeii to bk 
called that of a tragic poct. We say the most ornamented, 
for the much larger house of Sallust cannot be compare 
with it for elegant decoration and the beauty of the pit: 
tures. That of Pansa, perhaps, comes nearest to it il 
tasteful ornament, as well as in size and arrangement. 
The house of the poet, or, as it would be more proper!! 
called from its most beautiful ornament, the house of Iph- 
genia, has two courts, on the sides of which are rooms it 
good preservation ; a spacious entrance leads into the firs, 
and a broad — into the second. In the entrance ' 
the mosaic of the house-dog, with the inscription—Cav 
canem: this mosaic is composed of black and white stones: 
the chain is gray, and the collar red. The first court is 
an impluvium of the usual-kind; the second incloses 4 
broad, low, and square hollow ; at the further corner 0 
which, to the left, stands a little chapel with a niche and 
pediment, probably a lararium. The passage from th 
tirst to the second court is adorned with a beautiful mosait 
in the middle of the floor, representing, in a compositiot 
in colours and abounding with figures, comic actors attit- 
ing themselves. All the rooms are ornamented with pain 
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are the large pictures on-the walls-of the courts. They are 
as follow :— : 

On the transverse wall, to the right of the entrance, is 
the picture of a mythological marriage. A bearded man, 
sitting, with a sceptre, takes hold, with his right hand, of 
the right arm of a half-veiled woman, with a richly em- 
broidered dress, diadem, and bracelets; both of them 
have on the fourth finger of the left hand the bridal ring. 
The motion of the woman is as timid, as the expression of 
her wonderfully fine head is ardent and spirited; this, and 
the winged female who appears behind her as guide, and 
who might be supposed to be Victoria, in allusion to the 
re-marriage after the Trojan war, perhaps occasioned the 
first denomination of this picture, ** Menelaus and Helen,” 
which is at least more happy than the recent one of Peleus 
and Thetis. The back ground, a pillar erected between 
trees, adorned at the top with (apparently) three lions, 
and about which are flutes, cymbals, and a tympanum, 
might indicate the scene to be in Asia, but this inter- 
pretation for Menelaus is rather constrained, and the cos- 
tume of the man, the back of whose head is covered with 
ared cloak, is extraordinary for a Greek. We should not 
be disinclined to think it the marriage of Saturn and Rhea, 
were there not, under the seat, three mega sitting con- 
versing together and listening, who have not been ex- 
plained in any of the attempts hitherto made to interpret 
the meaning of this representation. This painting has 
already suffered much, though only recently discovered, 
- lustre of its original beauty cannot be so soon 

faced. 

A handsome Agure on the transverse wall to the left of 
the entrance, is likewise very much faded and mutilated. 
It is a sitting Venus, in a singular attitude: her right 
hand rests upon her head ; her left, holding what is per- 
— a sprig of myrtle, crosses the breast. Near her is a 

love. 

On the side wall to the right is the picture of Briseis, 
incomparable in composition and execution, but, unhap- 
pily, already much injured from want of all protection 
against the air and weather. Among the numervus fi- 

ures, Achilles, sitting in the middle, is distinguished. 

e is girded with a sword-belt, and holds a spear in his 
left hand. With a strong expression in his countenance, 
he is looking forward, and his outstretched right hand 
shows how deeply he feels the injustice done him, which 
is indicated partly by the herald at his left hand, a youth 
with a Mercury’s hat without a brim, and probably with- 
out wings, holding a caduceus in his right hand, partly 
by the group of the departing Briseis, on the right hand 
of the picture. Patroclus, who is looking towards Achilles, 
once more shows him Briseis, whom he holds by his right 
hand; she stands, at a moderate distance, opposite to 
Achilles, in a long robe, holding with her right hand the 
veil falling from her head, which is bowed down, timid, and 
bashful, but turned to the hero from whom she is to sepa- 
rate, as reluctant to depart. The fourth finger of her left 
hand, and that of Achilles, bear each a signet ring. Who- 
ever should conjecture from this that.they were portraits, 
has never looked at these heads, which are certainly not to 
be found in ordinary life. They are bridal rings, or per- 
haps only ornaments, like that of a beautiful Minerva 
among the bronzes in the Museum. In the back ground 
are four warriors, with spears and large’ round shields, 
which cover the greater part of the figures. A bearded 
man, in a chlena, in the left corner, near the herald Tal- 
thybius, may be old Phenix. On the left of Achilles is 
a youthful .oma anion, who stands behind him listening, 
with his right nand on his chin. 

The second room on the left is rich in paintings, the ex- 
ecution of which has less merit. In the centre of the 
walls, which are adorned with arabesques, we observed on 
the right a Mercury much faded, who embraces a female, 
so Herse, and bends over her; in the middle, 

hryxus, with a nimbus, leaping on the ram; behind 
him, Helle. On the /eft, Europaon the bull. It is greatly 
to be lamented that the ornaments on the upper part of 
the wall are very much damaged, and those on the right 
side entirely lost, since the reer an part has happily 
preserved one of the most remarkable friezes of antiquity, 
on the middle and left sides. With a light but able pen- 
cil, a composition, perhaps celebrated in antiquity, is here 
repeated. Battles of the Amazons are represented, inter- 
rupted in the middle of the narrower left side by a Cupid 
with fruit, and on the broader side, opposite to the en- 
trance, by the group of a Goddess and a Cupid. A female, 
in a long yellow tunic fastened with a girdle and short 
sleeves, stands to the left, leaning against a pilaster; she 
wears a diadem, and bears in her right hand a branch, 
which rests on the upper part of the left arm. The Cupid 
stands on a round tae on her left hand, and holds in 








more probably a mirror. The signitication of the goddess 
is more obscure; some have taken her for a Fortuna, per- 


added, that the two divinities are sometimes found united; 
but her only attribute, the branch, does not in any manner 
belong to Fortuna, and we have, therefore, but the choice 
between the ash branch of Nemesis, or the myrtle of 
Venus. 

The different groups in the battle of the Amazons are 
divided by trees. Between these and pieces of rock there 
is, on the middle picture, interrupted by the two divini- 
ties, an Amazon advancing, with a shield and spear, to- 
wards the detached group of a warrior, who, if we may 
judge by a similar figure on the left side, has seized the 
horse of an Amazon, and, mounted upon it, combats the 
woman who has fallen; a second warrior attacks her from 
the other side. ‘T'he representation of the following group 
occurs, for the first time, in this composition: it is that of 
an Amazon, in a sky-blue dress, with a battlc-axe and a 
circular shield, riding in a car drawn by two horses, ad- 
vancing towards a warrior who seems expecting her. After 
this come the group of divinities before described, and 
then, separated by a tree, a mounted Amazon, with the 
shield slung over her back. Then, in another compart- 
ment, a fallen warrior; in the following, a car driving 
back, in which an Amazon, in a reddish-purple dress and 
white turban, is drawing her bow against a warrior; there 
is a tree between these two figures, though they are evi- 
dently connected. An Amazon on a falling horse closes 
this row ; the figures and groups on the Jeft side are less 
uncommon, but the composition is equally good. ‘To the 
left of the Cupid, who soars in the centre, there is an 
Amazon on horseback, combating with a warrior, and a 
warrior who seizes a fallen heroine by her hair. To the 
right, as usual between trees, lies a single shield, and far- 
ther on, its unfortunate owner, and then a warrior, from 
whom she, perhaps, received the fatal blow. There is little 
variety either in the costume of the figures or the colour- 
ing. The dresses of the warriors, as also of the Amazons, 
are mostly dark, with light reddish spots; the ground of 
the whole is whitish, and the place on which the figures 
stand is indicated by a brown colour. Besides the usual 
peltz, there are also long Amazon shields, hollowed out 
on the narrow lower edge, not unlike the common form of 

aves. A room on the left hand near to the mosaic in 
the entrance, is rich in elegant decorations, which autho- 
rize a conjecture that it was a lady’s apartment. Among 
the beautiful arabesques on the walls, we distinguish, on 
each hand, two separated pictures, with the symbols of 
Bacchus and Juno, and Mercury and Venus. There is a 
panther with the thyrsus, a peacock and a sceptre, a dove 
with a bow of ribbon in its bill, near it a ring, and a cock 
with a caduceus. 

(To be concluded in our next.) 





sM*iscellanics. 


VOLCANO IN OWHYHEE. 


Mr. William Ellis, a missionary, in his narrative of a 
tour through the island so well known as the place where 
Captain Cook was murdered, gives the description of a 
volcano of a singular kind, of which we shall select for 
our readers some of the most yep | particulars. Mr. 
Ellis passed over a large tract of volcanic country with 
burning chasms and hills, which had the appearance of 
having been craters. The plain over which their way lay 
was a vast waste of ancient lava, which he thus describes: 

** This tract of lava resembled, in appearance, an in- 
land sea, bounded by distant mountains. Once it had 
certainly been in a fluid state, but "ae as if it had 
become suddenly petrified, or turned into a glassy stone, 
while its yy billows were rolling to and fro. Not 
only were the large swells and hollows distinctly marked, 
but in many places the surface of these billows was co- 
vered by a smaller ripple, like that observed on the sur- 
face of the sea at the first springing up cf a breeze, or the 
passing currents of air, which produce what the sailors 
call a cat’s-paw. 

‘About two p.m. the crater of Kirauea suddenly 
burst upon our view. We expected to have seen a moun- 
tain with a broad base and rough indented sides, com- 
posed wf loose slags, or hardened streams of lava, and 
whose summit would have presented a rugged wall of 
scoria, forming the rim of a mighty caldron. But, instead 
of this, we found ourselves on the edge of a steep preci- 

ice, with a vast plain before us, fifteen or sixteen miles 
in circumference, and sunk from two hundred to four 








both hands a circular sky-blue disk with a double border, 
which has been fancied to be a terrestrial globe, but is 





haps from the disk held by the Cupid; and it might be | 


plain was uneven, and strewed over with huge stones, and 
volcanic rock, and in the centre of it was the great crater, 
at the distance of a mile and a half trom the ng where 
we were standing. bs . Ve walked 
n to the north end of the ridge, where, the Le po be- 
ing less steep, a descent to the plain below seemed practi- 
cable. : ts With all our care we did not 
reach the bottom without several falls and slight bruises. 
” ba * After walking some distance 

over the sunken plain, which in several places sounded 
hollow under our feet, we at length came to the edge of 
the great crater, where a spectacle sublime, and even ap- 
palling, presented itself before us. Immediately before us 
yawned an immense gulf, in the form of a crescent, about 
two miles in length, from N. EK. to S. W. nearly a mile in 
width, and apparently eight hundred feet deep. ‘The bot- 
tom was covered with lava, and the S. W. and northern 
parts of it were one vast tlood of burning matter, in a 
state of terrific ebullition, rolling to and fro its ‘ fiery 
surge’ and flaming billows. Fifty-one conical islands of 
varied form and size, containing so many craters, rose 
either round the edge, or from the surface of the burning 
lake; twenty-two constantly emitted columns of gray 
smoke, or pyramids of brilliant flame; and cavendl or 
these at the same time vomited from their ignited mouths 
streams of lava which rolled in blazing torrents down 
their black indented sides, into the boiling mass below. 
The existence of these conical craters led us to conclude 
that the boiling caldron of lava before us did not form the 
focus of the volcano; that this mass of melted lava was 
comparatively shallow ; and that the basin in which it was 
contained was separated by a stratum of solid matter from 
the great volcanic abyss, which constantly poured out its 
melted contents through these numerous craters into this 
upper reservoir. nd ° ” ° 

‘* The sides of the gulf before us, although composed of 
different strata of ancient lava, were perpendicular for about 
400 feet, and rose from a wide horizontal ledge of solid 
black lava of irregular breadth, but extending completely 
round; beneath this ledge, the sides sloped gradually to- 
wards the burning lake, which was, as nearly as we could 
judge, three hundred or four hundred feet lower. It was 
evident that the large crater had been recently filled with 
liquid lava up to this black ledge, and had, by some sub- 
terraneous canal, emptied itself into the sea or under the 
low land on the shore. ‘The gray, and in some places ap- 
parently calcined sides of the great crater before us; the 
fissures which intersected the surface of the plain on which 
we were standing; the long banks of cnighas on the op- 
posite side of the abyss; the vigorous action of the nume- 
rous small craters on its borders; the dense columns of 
vapour and smoke that rose at the north and south end of 
the plain; together with the ridge of steep rocks by which 
it was surrounded, rising probably in some places three 
hundred or four hundred feet in perpendicular height,— 
presented an immense volcanic panorama, the effect of 
which was greatly augmented by the constant roaring of 
the vast furnaces below.” 





' 

A Hermit.—It is stated, in the Thomaston (Maine) J?c- 
gister, that there has resided, for a number of years past, 
in the back part of the town-of Montville, a hermit of 
the name of Barrett. He has dweit in a cave, the work 
of his own hands, ong on the bank of a small river, and 
carefully secured at the entrance against the intrusion of 
wild beasts, by a large log, sufficiently hollow to admit of 
his entering. He rejects every kind of luxury which may 
be offered Tim —the fruits of the earth, that grow spon- 
taneously in the woods around him, being his only food ; 
water from the limpid stream his only drink. Since his 
retirement from the world, he has copied the Bible twice, 
once on paper, and once on the bark of the birch tree. 
About a year since he removed from his cave in Montville, 
farther into the woods, the country having become so 
much settled around him, that he was frequently annoyed 
by visitors. He was the son of a respectable farmer, in 
Massachusetts, who obliged him to marry a woman he dis- 
liked, having previously formed an attachment to another. 
He lived wit his wife but a short time, when, it is said, 
rather than endure the society of her he could not love, he 
determined to forsake the world and its pleasures, and 
secretly left his native town for Maine, and took up his 
abode in the wilderness. 





Insects.—The fertility of insects is one of the most 
striking subjects in their economy. The musca meridiana 
lays two eggs; a flea, 12; the slk-worm, 500; the goat. 
moth, 1000 ; various cocci, from 2000 to 4000; the wasp, 
30,000 ; the bee, 40,000 or 50,000; the aleyrodes prote~ 
tella, 200,000; while the termes fatale is computed to lay 





hundred feet below its original level. The surface of this 





211,449,600 in a year. 
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FAREWELL STANZAS. 


—_ 


1 ———- There is something in the names 
Of childhood’s home and childhood’s scenes, 
To which the feeling bosom claims, 
A love that will not brook of change.” 
Miss A. L. Gillespie. 
——— 
Parewell! farewell! my native glen, 
The birchen bower and flowery lee, 
And fare thee well! smooth winding Ken, 
Thy stream shall aye be dear to me; 
For, oft, with bosom light and free, 
I've roain'd along thy margin green, . 
And cream'd of happier days to be, 
But happier, ah! they have not been. 


Never thought I, in these sunny hours, 
What cares would cloud my early day, 
My path was all bespread with flowers, 
And nature all around seem’d gay; 
Deceiv'd by Hope's delusive ray, 
These fairy scenes no more I view, 
Far far from Ken's green groves I stray, 
And Gallovidia's mountain's blue. 


Farewell to every tender tie 
I've Jeft upon my native plains! 
Ah! now the tear-drop fills mine eye, 
There all that’s dear to me remains: 
Yon lonely churchyard now contains 
The dust of friends that aye were true; 
Who, after cares, and toils, and pains, 
Have bade this dreary world adieu. 


Ye dear romantic glades farewell ! 
Where erst 1 tun’d my woodland lyre, 
When evening's purple shadows fell, 
And bush'd were all the vocal choir, 
Then, then, | stvuck its trembling wire, 
Which hush’d my sorrow's to repose, 
What tender joys it did inspire, 
And prov'd a balm to heal my woes. 


But now, farewell ! my native glen, 
The birchen bower and flowery lee; 
And fare thee well, smooth winding Ken, 
Thy strean shall aye be dear to me; 
No more with bosom light and free 
I roam along thy margin green, 
Yet oft in fancy’s dream I see 
The charms of every youthful scene. 
Nope-street, Liverpool. Pr. M. 





IN DEFENCE OF SNUFF TAKING. 
—_ 

When I squeeze powder up my nose, 

Why should you my whim oppose; 

Sines you confess your gains arise 

From throwing dust in people's eyes. 





“THE SPIRIT AND MANNERS OF THE AGE.’ 
—=— 

We have been attracted by the title of ‘ Te Spirit 
end Manners of the Age,” which led us to a perusal of 
the work, and though our experience had given us a 
growing distaste to the great bulk of persedfeal literature, 


| 


| 


from the obvious paucity of talent, and the facility which 
modern times bave given men of weak heads and bad 
hearts to foist their puerilities, follies, and vices on the 
public, under various catching names and titles, we are, 
notwithstanding this general condemnatory sentence, con- 
strained to acknowledge this highly-talented work an 
honourable exception, and calculated to improve the pub- 
lic taste, which its more unworthy compeers have striven 
to vitiate. 

It is no mean praise to bestow on it, that all its efforts 
are on the side of virtue and religion, yet so unassuming 
and chaste, that the Christian may read it for its piety, 
the scholar for its talent, and every lover of morals for. its 
excellent delineation of sentiment and character; its 
poetry is of a very superior quality, and is scattered in 
ample profusion through the work, like beauteous gems 
in the vaulted firmament 3 and those who cannot enjoy it 
must be dead to the tenderest sensibilities of our nature. 

We annex the following extract in justification of these 
remarks. 


A COMPARISON. 


Behold the slowly opening bud—the infant on the knee, 

And pause, and think how like they are,—how like their 
course shall be; 

A rosy hue spreads o'er the flowers, in many a beauteous streak, 

The rosy flush of health adorns the infant’s smiling cheek. 


The bud expands—the child, too, owns the ripening hand of 
time; 

And both are gay, and wearing on towards their sunny prime; 

The sky above them both is bright; or, if a cloud appears, 

The silvery shower soon passes by—soon dried are boyhood’s 
tears. 

But after-storms will scathe the flower, tears pour when 
manhood’s brow ; 

Is shadow’d o’er with care, or furrow’d deep by sorrow’s 
plough ! 

Then one its zenith bloom attains—his full endowments one; 

While fleet as dreams, and scarce observed, the hours, the 
seasons run, 


Stern winter comes—old age creeps on—decay will now 

assail, 
The leaves are drupping one by one—the vigorous senses fail ; 
A few brief hours—a few short years—have yet to wearaway, 
Then what the flowers? pale scentless dust !—The man? cold 

breathless clay ! 

fd 
JESSY. 
[From the News of Literature.) 





O that we had a lonely home, 
Where sheep-flocks o’er the mountains roam, 
And wild-bees build their honey-comb, 

And linnets nestle near, Jessy ! 
Where doves their twilight requiem con, 
And summer’s fairest flowers are strewn, 
And streamlets sweetly murmur on, 

To us all fondly dear, Jessy. 


Though lonely—what could be our wants, 
When we should have the visitants 
That nature to retirement grants, 
To us all fondly dear, Jessy ? 
The sun and moon, and stars of heaven, 
The cloud that through the sky is driven, 
The breeze of morn the dews of even, 
Soft as thy soothing tear, Jessy ! 


How sweet it were, thus far apart, 

To drink the pleasures of the heart, 

Pure as the bubbling founts that start 
The traveller's gladden‘d ear, Jessy! 

To walk—where bliss and beauty reign— 

Through life, untouch'd by worldly stain, 

And like two stars together wane, 





In Heaven to re-appear, Jessy ! 


ACROSTIC. 


Affection pure, though not Platonic, 

Now prompts me to make a request ; 

Now bids me to ask, in terms most laconic, 
E’en a favour from her I love best. 


Sweet maiden, then list to my prayer, 
My heart it will then be at rest; 
I wish for a lock of that beautiful hair, 
That long has adorned thy forehead so fair; 
Have pity, and grant my request. 
Sheffield, Nov. 7, 1825. W. A, 


——— 
The Beauties of Chess. 


** Ludimus éfigiem belli” ......000000.V IDAs 
—-_ 
SOLUTION TO GAME LXxXXVv. 
White. Black. 
1 Pawn ......D—74 1 Bishop ......D—7 


2 Castle ......B—84 2 King ciovetat 
3 King .........A—8 


3 Pawn ......A—T74 
4 King........C—74 MATE. : 

or 3 King .........Cao8 
4 Pawn becomes a Queen...A—8% MATE. 











‘ [No, Lxxxv1.] 
The white to move, and to checkmate in four moves 



































Hashions for April. 


CarriaGE Dress —Pelisse of Turkish satin, of a 
— blue or hyacinth colour, lined with white sarcenet, 
and fastened in front; the collar square, and turned down; 
the corsage plain, and close to the shape, and ornamented 
on each side with a row of diamonds, of the same mate- 
rial as the dress, edged with a narrow satin rouleau of the 
same colour, and united with a satin button. The two 
rows diverge towards the shoulders, and meet in front at 
the waist, where the diamonds unite in paits, and gra» 
dually increase in size as they descend; two rows. of 
swansdown adorn the bottom of the dress, between which 
is an elegant satin scroll. The sleeve is still en gigot, but 
much smaller from the elbow to the wrist, which has three 
diamond ornaments to correspond, placed perpendicularly. 
The ceinture has a highly wrought gold buckle in front; 
deep square collarette of British Brussels lace; cap of 
white crépe lisse ; a bouquet of damask roses on the right 
side, and others variously disposed. The hair in large 
curls, arranged to accord with the order of the cap, 
which is full, and of folded crépe lisse. Gold ear-rings 
and bracelets 5 gold chain und eye-glass ; jonquil-coloured 
kid gloves and. shoes. 

EveENnING Dress.—Beautifully sprigged Urling’s lace 
dress, over a primrose-coloured Turkish satin slip, made 
with a frock body of a moderate height and fulness, con- 
fined at the top with a narrow satin rouleau, and trimmed 
with a row of deep falling lace, put on vesy full. The 








sleeve is short, and extremely full, and finished with the 
same kind of lace as that round the bust, and equally 
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full. The skirt has an elegant wreath of various sorts of 
flowers, surmounting two very deep flounces of rich scol- 
lop lace, which are headed with satin piping, and put on 
with much taste, slightly partaking of the festoon ; the rise 
of the upper flounce is opposite to where the lower recedes, 
and displays a well-arranged selection of flowers within 
each space; @ wreath of single leaves, and a row of rich 
scollops, terminate the dress. The ceinture has a beau- 
tiful cameo in front. A rouleau of primrose and hair- 
coloured gros de Naples forms the head-dress; and the hair 
is disposed in ringlets, a far more becoming and elegant 
style than the stiff’ large curls which have disguised the 
beautiful tresses of our fair fashionables. Shaded gauze 
scarf; pearl ear-ring and necklace, with a gold chain ; 
broad cameo bracelets outside the gloves, which are long 
white kid and French trimmed; white satin shoes. 


Che Lnvestigator. 


|Comprehending Political Economy, Statistics, Jurispru- 
dence, occasional passages from Parliamentary Speeches 
of a general nature, occasional Parliamentary Docu- 
ments, and other speculative subjects, excluding Party 
Politics. ] 














FREE TRADE. 


SPEECH OF THE RIGHT HON. W. HUSKISSON, 
Inthe House of Commons, Thursday, the 23d of February, 1826, 
on Mr. Ellice’s Motion for a Select Committee, to Inquire into 
and Examine the Statements contained in the various Petitions 
¢om Persons engaged in the Silk Manufacture. 
(Continued from our last.) 

At the beginning of the year 1817, **the Bank,” as we 
are informed by the report of the Committee of 1819, 
“ possessed a larger amount of cash and bullion in their 

vrs than they had been in the possession of at any 
former periods since their establishment.”’ With this accu- 
mulation, they gave notice of a partial resumption of cash 
ayments, engaging to pay in gold all notes under £5. 
‘rom pe beginning of 1817 till the month of July in that 
year, i e whole demand for gold coin, under this notice, 
did not excéed £38,000; but, in consequence of a — 
augmentation of Bank paper in August, 1817, (exceeding, 
by upwards of three millions, the amount of the cor- 
responding month in the preceding year,) and of a like 
augmentation of country paper, the foreign exchanges 
were turned against this country ; and, from that mo- 
ment, the gold was withdrawn from the Bank with 
much greater rapidity. In the course of the following 
¢ighteen months, many millions of coin were thus put into 
circulation, without any corresponding diminution in the 
amount of Bank notes;—or rather, to speak more accu- 
rately, these millions, as soon as they were taken from the 
Bank, weré sent to France, and other parts of the Conti- 
nent, till the treasure of the Bank was very much reduced 
at the boginning of 1819; and then the amount of their 
notes was again contracted. This contraction was fol- 
lowed by a great depression of commerce, and of prices, 
in the subsequent years. During this depression, the 
Government were frequently called upon, as they are now 
called upon, .to give relief, by an issue of commercial 
Exehequer bills; but our first object, then, was per- 
manently to restore=as our first object, now, is effectually 
to securea system of cash payments; the success of 
Which might have been endangered by this mode of relief. 
So much for the first period, as far as relates to our cur- 
ency. 
In the first s of the second period (1822, 1823, and 
B part of 1824,) the Bank again accumulated an amount 
f gold, greater even that what it possessed at the begin- 
ing of 1817. Between September, 1824, and November, 
825, that gold was again taken out of the Bank, under 
nll the like circumstances of the foreign exchanges being 
pgainst this country, and with the like results as had 
becurred in 1818 Again, notwithstanding the issue of 
0 many millions of coin, the amount of Bank notes and 
bf country paper was increased: again, these millions so 
issued were, tor the greatest part, exported; and again, 



































autions, by contracting its circulation, in order to protect 


nd felt by all. 
So much for the Carrency ; now for the Trade. 





y the Bank, the amount of silk imported was, upon the | 
verage of the two years, 1,150,8071bs:—in 1818, during | 
le first flight of our coin to the Continent, that importa. ' 
ion was raised to 2,101,618 Ibs., being an increase of 81 





the first two years was 11,416,853 lbs.:—in the year 1818 | 


alone the quantity was 26,405,486 lbs. being an increase 
of 130 per cent.—Of Cotton Wool, the average of the two 
first years was 423,580 bales:—the amount in 1818 was 
660,580 bales, being an increase of 57 per cent. r 

Let us now compare the import of the same articles in 
the years 1823 and 1824, with the import of 1825. It will 
turn out as follows :—Silk, average import of 1823 and 
1824, 2,780,600lbs.:—import of 1825, 4,231,673 lbs., 
being an increase at the rate of 50 per cent. Sheep’s 
Wool, average import of 1823 and 1824, 19,225,306 lbs.: 
—import of 1825, 38,705,682lbs., being an increase at 
the rate of 100 per cent. Cotton Wool, average import 
of 1823 and 1824, 167,120,065 lbs.:—import of 1825, 
222,457,616 Ibs., being an increase at the rate of 33 per 
cent. 

I will not go more at length into this subject. It would 
lead me too far away from other topics, growing more 
immediately out of this debate, to which I have still to 
advert; but, I have said enough to point out to those 
who take an interest in these matters, the intimate rela- 
tion that exists between our Currency and our Trade; to 
show in what manner the expansion of our paper circu- 
Jation, combined with an unfavourable foreign exchange, 
leads to overtrading, till overtrading again forces a con- 
traction of the currency: thus producing those alternations 
of extravagant excitement and of fearful depression, which 
this country has so often experienced of late years ; alter- 
nations, of which.the consequences are at once so dangerous 
to men of capital, so distressing to the labourers who de- 
pend for employment on that capital, and so subversive of 
those principles of seciirity to property, on which the pros- 
perity of every commercial state must ultimately rest. 

The immediate inference which I draw from this com- 
parison is, that the present stagnation in the silk trade is 
more produced by the late alternation than by any effect 
of the law whieh will come into operation next July. 

To return, Sir, to ‘the speech of the honourable member 
for Taunton. The fourth point to which he called the 
attention of Government, was, the state of the Navigation 
Laws. The change which the honourable member re- 
commended would, in fact, have amounted to the total 
repeal of those laws. He thought ‘that no restriction 
ought to be held on foreign ships importing into this 
country, whether the produce was of their own, or any 
other country.” Accustomed to look on these laws as the 
prop of out maritine power, and to watch with a jealous 
eye any encroachment upon them, we could not consent to 
this sweeping principle of innovation. On the other hand, 
we professed ourselves ready to inquire how far some of 
their regulations, inconvenient to trade, might be dispensed 
with, without prejudice to the higher political objects, for 
which these laws were originally enacted. This inquiry 
was gone into with great care, by a Committee, over the 
labours of which my right honourable friend, the Master 
of the Mint, presided; and the result has been that, by 
his zeal and diligence, several measures have been intro- 
duced to the House, which have led to a relaxation in 
those laws, highly beneficial to the commerce of the coun- 
try, and in no way injurious to our strength as a maritime 
power. But the principle of those laws is still retained. 
[n this instance, certainly, we have not been able to go all 
the lengths recommended by the practical men 3 but, be 
it recollected, that the charge, against which I am now 
upon my defence, is that we are theorists. 

The fifth point which was strongly recommended by the 
honourable member for Taunton, was the removal of the 
transit duties on German linens, and some other articles 
of foreign produce. At the very time that the honourable 
member was ressing for this removal, he must have been 
aware, that. his Majesty’s ministers were sensible of the 
impolicy of these restrictions, and that they were desirous 
not only to get rid of them, but also to revise the whole 
system of bounties and drawbacks. But he could not be 
ignorant of the complication of interests, and the difficulty 
of detail, which we had to encounter in every stage of this 
undertaking. He could not be ignorant of the prejudices 
by which this system was upheld. For the abatement of 
those prejudices, we thought it more safe, and more ex- 
pedient, to trust to the influence of time and reason, than, 
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at all hazatds, to encounter them at once by an act of 


u the autumn of 1825, the Bank was driven to take pres | — This was our theory in 1820; and I am now 


nappy toadd, that, by adhering to it, we have been com- 


ts remaining treasure. What has since occurred is known pletely suctesstul. The transit duties have been all re- 
| moved; and the system of bounties and drawbacks has 
, | undergone an entire revision, and been re-modelled on an 
In 1816 and 1817, during the first absorption of treasure improved plan. 


‘o come to «he sixth recommendation of the honourable 





* These returns for the years 1823 and 1824, are made up 
from January to January, and for 1825, from October, 1824, 
to October, 1825;—the return to January, 1826, not being 





member for Taunton. He told us, that ‘‘it was of im 
portance that we should alter our commercial regulations 
with respect to France. It was desirable,” added he, 
** that all restrictive regulations between the trade of Eng- 
land and France should be removed; but, to do so, we 
must begin at home. It would be unfair to attempt a 
negociation for a commercial intercourse, while we kept 
our ports shut against them. Let it be considered, that it 
was not by a restrictive system that this country had grown 
to such a pitch of greatness; but, on the contrary, that 
such a system wasa barto that greatness. It was necessary 
also to remove an impression which our system of com- 
merce had made abroad. We were looked up to as the 
first commercial nation in the world; and it was, there- 
fore, believed, that we had adopted our restrictive or pro- 
tecting system, froin a conviction of its beneficial effects 
on our commerce. This impression it was our interest, 
as well as our duty, to remove, by altering our commercial 
regulations with foreign powers.” 
his advice of the honourable member for Taunton, 

his Majesty’s Government have also attended to. What 
have we done in this case? We have ** begun at home." 
We have set an example to the nations of the Continent. 
We have put an end to the restrictive system affecting 
France, as far as we could put an end to it. And, we 
have invited France to follow in our track, by doing away 
with the obstacles existing on her part to a greater free- 
dom of trade. France has taken a first step towards 
placing the intercourse between the two countries upon a 
ooting of greater facility. This is a practical approxima- 
tion, on her part, to the principle of a more ones sySe 
tem of commerce; a principle, equally recognised by the 
most enlightened statesmen and the most leading mer- 
chants of that country ; a principle which cannot fail to 
make its way in France, as it has made its way in this 
country, by discussion and inquiry, and which, in propor- 
tion as it gains ground, will confer advantages on France, 
and, by her sod our example, furnish a salutary lesson to 
the rest of the world. 

As I have adverted to this subject, I will beg leave to 
say one word as to the Convention of Navigation recently 
concluded between the two countries; upon which a mis- 
conception appears to have gone abroad. I allude to the 
decree of the French Government against the introduction 
of the produce of Asia, Africa, and America, through this 
country, into France, for home consumption. The regu- 
lation of this decree has been mistakenly considered as the 
effect of a stipulation under the Convention. This 1 beg 
leave to deny. The decree is an act of the French Govern- 
ment, quite independent of the Convention. It might, 
and probably would, have been passed, had no such Con- 
vention been made between the two countries, A similar 
law was pro to the Chambers last year, and then 
only postponed. It is a regulation of which we have no 
right to complain, and against which we have no right to 
stipulate, because the like restriction exists in this country. 
That for which we had a right to stipulate, and for which 
we have stipulated, is, that if, in relaxation of this decree, 
any of the productions of Asia, Africa, or America, are 
admitted into France for home consumption, from this 
country, they shall be equally admitted, and upon the 
same duties, in British as in French vessels. 

I do not deny that, beyond what is provided fur by 
this Convention, much might be done to improve the 
commercial relations of this country and France; but, 
the basis is laid down, and the contracting parties have 
expressly reserved to themselves ** the power ef making, 
by mutual consent, such relaxations in the strict execution 
of the article, as they may think useful to the respetive in- 
terests of the two countries, om the principle of mutusl 
concessions, affording each to the other reciprocal or equi- 
valent advantages.” The development and further appli- 
cation of this principle must be left to time, and to an 1m- 
proved state of public opinion in France. But I confi- 
dently appeal to the House, and to the honourable mem- 
ber, to say, whether the best course for doing away with 
prejudices and unfavourable impressions on the Conti- 
nent, would be for us to retrace our steps; to re-enact the 
old prohibitions and restrictions; and to exclude joreign 
merchandise and foreign shipping, as we had formerly 
done ? 

Seventhly, and lastly, the honourable member for Taun- 
ton recommended to his Majesty’s Government, ** an 
extension of our trade with British India.” Io answer to 
this suggestion, it is only necessary for me to say, thé 
our attention has been incessantly directed towards th t 
desirable object. We have left no steps untried to prevail 





on the East India comeene to consent to an enlargement 
of the private trade. To a certain point we have suc- 


| ceeded, though not to the extent of our wishes. Tf all 


that the honourable member sought for has not been donc. 
the fault is not ours: we have no means of compelling 
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the Company tw comply with the wishes of the merchants. 
The vested nghts of that corporation have been conferred 
upon them by Parliament; and, inconvenient or not, we 
are bound to respect those rights, till the expiration of that 
period for which they have been granted. 

These are the principal improvements which were urged 

on the Government of the country, in the year 1820, by 
the honourable member for Taunton, speaking (be it al- 
ways remembered) in the name, and on the behalf, of the 
merchants of London. To all these suggestions I say, 
his Majesty’s ministers have attended. My right honour- 
able friend, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, who then 
tilled the situation which I now hold, replied to the 
speech of the honourable member, on that occasion. 
He repelled the accusation of the honourable member, 
that the Government were insensible to the sufferings 
of the people. He avowed his desire to proceed in the 
course that was recommended ; but he, at the same time, 
represented the difficulties by which his endeavours had, 
till then, been opposed. Did the honourable member 
acknowledge himself satisfied with the assurance and ex- 
eats of my right honourable friend? By no means, 
Sir. 
So eager was the honourable member for Taunton for 
the immediate enforcement of these important changes, 
that he concluded his reply to my right honourable friend, 
in the following terms: ** As to the petition itself, the 
principles which it contained had met with so unanimous 
a support, that he wondered whence that opposition could 
come, by which the right honourable the President of the 
Board of Trade seemed to be deterred from attempting 
~ reform of our commercial system; and he could not 
help expressing a hope, that, for the future, that right 
honourable gentleman would not listen entirely to the sug- 
gestions of other, but, in treating the subject, would ay 
on his own excellent understanding.” 

With this admonition the debate closed. The recom- 
mendations of the honourable member, the great authori- 
ties from which they originated, convinced the Govern- 
ment that the time was come when they might go forward 
with measures to which they had long before avowed a 
friendly disposition. The consequence was, a determina- 
tion, on their part, to institute an inquiry before a Com- 
mittee of this House, in order to ascertain how far, and by 
what course of proceeding, the steps recommended, and 
any others founded upon the same principles, could be 
acted upon, for the general improvement of the commerce 
of the country. 

In the other House of Parliament, a Committee was 
sitting, whose labours were directed to the same object. 
This Committee had been appointed upon the motion of 
a noble Marquis 3° who had, at all times, taken the live- 
licst interest, in whatever relates to the trade and com- 
merce of the country; and whose principles, in these 
matters, unlike to the grasshopper on the Royal Exchange, 
do not veer about, with every change of the wind ; or with 
every fluctuation in the speculations of those who transact 
business in that Exchange. 

One of the subjects which particularly engaged the at- 
tention of the noble Marquis, and of the Committee over 
which he presided was, the state of the silk trade. They 
heard evidence; they called for He: and they examined 
witnesses from every quarter. hat was the result of 
their investigation ? Why, Sir, they state in their report 
that, ‘it appears to the Committee, that there is no 
bounds to snuggling, under the prohibitive system ; and 
that, in the opinion of the Committee, protecting duties 
might, advantageously, be substituted for prohibitive ones.” 

Such was the view taken by the Committee of the 
House of Lords, in 1821. I th et detain the House by 
going at length into the course of inquiry by which they 
arrived at this conclusion. But, some attempt has been 
made this night to undervalue the evidence of two mer- 
chants from the United States, who were examined before 
the Committee; and examined, be it recollected, upon 
oath. ‘These two merchants came to Europe. for the pur- 
pose of purchasing silks. They first visited France; and 
then they came to England. They could be actuated by 
no other interest than that of procuring silks on the 
cheapest terms. 

And what was their evidence ? On eing asked as to 
the relative cost of the silks of France and the silks of 
England, one of them said, that * he had bought goods 
in France and in eet and that the difference, when 
the quality was equal, was from twenty to twenty-five per 
cent.” And the other said, that ** the difference did not 
exceed twenty per cent.” But both of them stated, that, 
in the artfele of silk hosiery, price and quality considered, 
they greatly preferred the English manufacture to that of 


France. 





The report containing this evidence, recommended an 
alteration of the laws relative to the silk trade, by the 
removal of the duty on the raw material, and of the pro- 
hibition on wrought silks. Honourable members, how- 
ever, are aware, that the House of Lords could not, from 
the nature of the proposed change, initiate a measure, to 
— into effect the object of this report. 

othing further took place till the year 1823; when the 
bensenetle member for the city of London,+ came down 
to this House with a petition from the master manufac- 
turers of Spitalfields, praying for a repeal of what is 
— called, ‘the Spitalfields Act.” This, as the 
House well knows, was a law for regulating the mode of 
working in that district ; and for enabling the magistrates 
to fix the rate of wages to be 0 for each description of 
work. In short, a most unfit law to remain upon the 
Statute Book; but the professed object of which was, 
to protect the men against the exactions of their masters. 
The only possible excuse for having ever passed such a 
law is, that when it was passed, the masters had a mono- 
poly of the silk manufacture in this country. 

I will tell the House why I state this. A deputation 
of the weavers of Spitalfields waited upon me, and my 
right honourable friend, the other day. They are a 
sincere, wellemeaning, and, certainly, a well-behaved 
body of men. After hearing their representations, I was 
satisfied, that if I had put it to them to make their choice 
between the revival of the Spitalfields Act, or of the pro- 
hibitory system—if I had said to them, ‘* You cannot 
have both a prohibition and the Spitalfields Act, but you 
wr have either the one or the other—take your choice !”” 
—they would have instantly said, ‘Give us the Spital- 
tields Act, and let the prohibition go to the winds.” So 
much for practical feeling; which is now urged in opposi- 
tion to what is called theory ! 

And here I must beg leave shortly to refer to the doc- 
trine laid down in the petition presented in 1823, by the 
honourable member for the city of London, to which I 
have just alluded. The petitioners state, ** that with our 
— supply - = — our pape “ indie, 9 
might be independent e rest of the world; that wi 
an great comlandat capital, and the unrivalled skill of shall not be able to pots by all the advantages of your 
our artisans, the manufacturers did not fear the competi- | C"Versation, nor reply to you in that language. If, not 

k | withstanding this, my declaration does not frighten you, 
I shall be charmed to receive your visit to-morrow, at two 
{ov’clock. Receive the sentiments of esteem which you im 
spire me with, and with which I have the honour to be 
your very humble and obedient servant, 
‘* NoEL Byron, Peer of England.” 

M. Coulmann was exact to the hour, and was ushered 
into his Lordship’s presence by a footman in rich, but dirty 
livery. Lord Byron was playing at billiards with one of 
his friends, Count Guiliano. He passed into another 
large apartment, which was fitted up as a library, apd 
into which M. Coulmann was conducted by a young maa 
in oriental costume, with a strikingly noble and handsome 
countenance, and an immense beard overshadowing his 
chin. M. J. then continues—‘ His illustrious master 
advanced towards me with an expression full of kindlines 
and charms. The grace of his manners, and that elegant 
simplicity, the apanage of high society rather than af 3 
contemplative life, dissipated my embarrassment. I wa 
at first astonished at the smallness of his stature, so much 
are we inclined to lend heroic forms to those who occupy 
@ vast space in our imagination.” After describing his 
dress, which had nothing remarkable in it, being a blac 
coat and large pantaloons, which prevented M. Coulmant 
from ascertaining if one of his Lordship’s feet was deform: 
ed, he states, that the movement of his lips brought to his 
mind the hayghtiness of Conrad the Corsair. Of his eyt# 
he thus speaks:—‘* But an expression truly sublime ¥# 
that of his eyes—all his genius sparkled in them ; for th¢ 
rest of my life they will be present to me, as they thet 
were raised from time to time naturally towards Heavet, 
whence he sought inspiration and the words to expre 
it, and as they were afterwards cast down—avec Ieclat ds 
success ct de la bienveillance.” M. Coulmann seems 
this occasion to have also caught an inspiration, but of 
so inexplicable a nature that we must give it in his ov) 
words :—‘* Etait il etonnant gue de devins rayons s’echap 
passent de son ame au premier rang de ces intellig 
humaines qui forme la chaine entre le ciel et la terre?” 

After this very germain exclamation, M. Coulmatt 
continues, ‘* With me, a young Frenchman, loving su 
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The following article will be perused with interest by 
a great majority of our readers, who probably will agree 
with us in opinion, that the narrative, unlike many of the 
notices of Lord Byron with which the public has been 
inundated since his decease, bears internal testimony that 
it is not a mere fabrication, invented to administer to the 
insatiable public avidity with which every particular re. 
awe the author of Childe Harold is perused.—£dit, 

al. — 

In the last number of the Mercure du Dix-Neuvieme 
Siecle, a weekly literary journal, published in Paris, is en 
article entitled—‘* Fragment of a Voyage in Italy, by J. 
J.Coulmann.” M. J. Coulmann states—‘‘ that penetrated 
with a lively desire to see the first poet of England and the 
day, he undertook a journey to Italy in the commencement 
of 1823.” He had many and serious misgivings, it would 
appear, of not being favourably received by the haughty 
**Childe Harold,” but, as the event proved, these were 
unfounded. On arriving at Genoa, ‘‘ he wrote simplement 
to Lord Byron that a young Frenchman who had no other 
claim to be admitted to his presence than the admiration 
he felt for his genius, would esteem himself happy if his 
Lordship would deign to receive him." To this laconic 
note an answer was shortly returned, bearing the large 
impression of his Lordship’s arms and motto Crede Biron, 
The answer written in choice Italian was as follows :—~ 

‘*S1rn,—It will be very agreeable to me to make your 
acquaintance; but I regret exceedingly to tell you, that 
not being in the habit of speaking or writing French, I 





tion of any foreigners: and that, with a free trade, sil! 
would become, like cotton, one of the staple manufac- 
tures of the country.” wn . 

I do not mean to accuse these petitioners of making 
this statement, in order to entrap the public, and to in- 
duce the Parliament to take measures which they knew 
would involve their own manufacture in distress: but, 
I have a right to refer to their petition, as well as to the 
more general petition of the merchants of London, to 
show, that the measures which his Majesty’s minjsters 
have taken, are neither the offspring of theory, nor mea- 
sures which they carried in — to the prevailing 
opinion of the country, or of the trade. They or 
forward these measures because they were convinced that 
they were founded in sound policy ; but not till they were 
satisfied that they would meet with the concurrence and 
support of those who had a more immediate interest in 
their result. So far was Government from any precipita- 
tion in carrying them into effect, that it was not till the 
year 1824 that they determined to propose the repeal of 
the duty on the raw material, and to permit the importa. 
tion or foreign manufactured silk, subject to a protectin, 
duty. They were aware that, without taking the duty 
the raw material, they could not attempt this improve- 
ment; but as soon as my right honourable friend, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, was enabled, by the flourish- 
ing state of the finances, to reduce taxation, he did not 
hesitate to remit this duty, as the necessary preliminary 
to the removal of the prohibition. 

From that moment, we lost the support of the honour- 
able member for Taunton, to whom I have so often 
alluded; and his voice was only heard in opposition to 
measures, which he had so long been recommending for 
our adoption. 

My Tight honourable friend, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, having, on the 23d of February, 1824, stated 

enerally to the House, what it was our intention to do; 
it fell to my lot, on the 8th of March, to open the mea- 
sure more in detail. ‘Then it was that I heard, for the 
first time, of the serious opposition which the p 
measure would receive from the honourable member for 
Taunton. ‘Then it was, that, seconded by the honourable 
member for Coventry, who opened the debate of this even- 
ing, he declared, that, by the end of the two years, which 
I proposed to allow before the prohibition should finally 
cease, the silk trade would be destroyed. 

(To be continued.) 


























* The Marquis of Lansdowne. 





+ Mr. T. Wilson. 
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cultivating letters, I cannot describe, how much of grace, 
coquetry and abandon, he threw into his manners and con- 
versation. He seemed to wish to disabuse in my person 
my compatriots, whom so many calumnies of various 
kinds might have imbued with prejudices against the 
author of the Vampire, and upon whose good opinion he 
set so high a price. ‘ He has been described to you as a 
bear, as a monster,’ said the person who was present at 
our conversation, * but you now see him and hear him,’ 
and I immediately agreed from the bottom of my heart 
that it would be difficult for any one to be at the same 
time more sublime and more amiable.” After this grand 
flourish of trumpets we at length come to the conversation. 
M. Coulmann remarked to his Lordship—that he sup- 
posed that he had returned to Venice after his adventure 
at Pisa. ‘* No,” replied Lord B. ** I came here, where I 
am perfectly free, where I write what I like. I inhabited 





‘ Venice during five years, and why I do not know; as one 


remains with an ancienne maitresse more through habit 
than sentiment. You come from Paris; did you see 
Thomas Moore there ?”” Upon my answering in the affir- 
mative, he said,—** a little man,”’ and making a sign that 
he was hump-backed (un petit homme, faisant signe de la 
main qu'il ctait un peu bossu.) ** Well, and what sensa- 
tion did he make there?” Not as much as he ought to 
have made. His Irish Melodies were listened to with 
pleasure as he sung, and accompanied them upon his 
guitar; but this was the extent of his success. Byron 
— C'est qu'il etait 142 However, his poetry is admi- 
rable; and who are your present writers?” As a pub- 
liciste, Benjamin Constant. Byron—‘ Benjamin Con- 
stant, without comparison. How goes on his procés and 
his legs? I saw him at Copet, with Madame de Stael, 
who spoke a great deal to me about him and his romance 
of Adolphe. Their friendship was a tempestuous one. 
Madame de Stael was charming at Copet; but in London 
she kept me once in a drawing-room for two hours, listen- 
ing toa moral lecture. She had in general the fault of 
usurping too much of the conversation.” You ought to 


. know, my Lord, one of our young poets, who addressed 


an epistle to you, Lamartine. Byron—‘* Yes, I read it 
in an Italiah translation ; he also treats me as a monster, 
but politely.” There are many stories of you abroad, 
because you occupy the public mind. Walter Scott and 
you faites fureur en-France. Byron—*‘* And how do they 
esteem Scott?” His novels are read by every one. By- 
ron—** The fact is, they are excellent. I, who have been 
in Scotland, can judge of the exactitude of the descriptions 
Our boulevards are covered with his 
and your portraits; but it appears to me that he does not 
resemble his works. ‘Byron—‘* No—when he is silent ; 
but when he speaks, his countenance assumes nobleness 
and expression; then you may recognise him. I have 
received a lithographic print from Paris, said to be my 
portrait ; in which I am represented looking at the clouds 
with a very charming air. However, tny likeness has 
been taken only by West, an American painter.” I ex- 
pressed my surprise that he had not had his bust made by 
Canova. Byron—‘* Thorwaldsen has made one, which 
you will see at Rome. Do you admire pictures? As for 
me, I know not why, but I like only sculpture. But the 
arts in general have fallen very low in Italy ; for six years 
T have been here I have not heard the name of a single 
painter of talent. This reminds me that Schlegel, before 
whom some one was praising Canova, said, And my bust 
by Tieck, have you seen it2 Have you ever heard speak 
of Tieck ?” I told him what had happened to M. de 
Chateaubriand, whom the Queen of Sardinia thus ad- 


dressed when he was presented to her, ‘* Vou are probably 


a relation of a@ M. de Chateaubriand, who has written 


something. 
Byron—‘*I experienced nearly as stinging an affront 








rank of our prose writers and dramatic poets; with Ray- 
nouard, Arnault, Casmir de Lavigne, whose patriotic ele- 
gies you must know. Byron—‘ Ah! yes: is it not he 
who has said ina poem upon the Neapolitans, ‘ On peut 
ceder au nombre ; oui, mais on meurt: adicu?’” That is 
very tine, The praise of Lebrun’s dythirambe, upon the 
death of Napoleon, then succeeded. Byron—** There 
was an ode upon the same subject attributed to me in 
Paris; this was the more infamous, as the ode was 
wretched ; but these things happen to me every day. 
Was there not a person who passed: himself off as me 
during two months at Genoa? Apparently, it was more 
advantageous for him to assume my name, than for me to 
assume his; however, I pardon him, since he has not 
been to my banker.” You know (said I) the most il- 
lustrious of our Savans, M. Cuvier, for you quote him in 
your note to Cain. Byron—‘*Certainly ; remark that 
Cain is the poem which has brought upon me the greatest 
persecution in England, and in my own family: I com- 
posed it while I was drunk (Je l’ai composé ctant ivré.) 
When I read it afterwards, I was astonished myself.” 
**Since that time (added Count Guliano) you see also, 
showing me two decanters that were upon the table, 
that my Lord drinks only water.” Byron—‘* My best 
friends are continually reproaching me with this work; he 
whom you see, as well as others. I shall, therefore, pro- 
bably write a retraction, one of these days, to secure my 
tranquillity ; or, if I donot do it, it will be done for me ;— 
and M. Cuvier, does he believe, or does he protest against 
all religion?” Why, said I, have you not come to 
Paris to judge for yourself of those things, and of the dis- 
tinguished men that are there? Byron—** I passed close 
to it in 1815, but the whole of the Holy Alliance was then 
there, and I did not care about seeing them.’”* ~The conver- 
sation then turned upon the adventure at Pisa. Lord Byron 
gave the details we already know, adding, according to M. 
Coulmann, that he offered to fight with the Austrian who 
had insulted him, saying, ** As he was only a brigadier, 
the affair of honour would not have been very honourable.” 
“Remark,” added the Count Guiliano, ** that my Lord 
generously indemnified all the family of the sergeant.” 
To this M. Coulmann makes his Lordship very politely re- 
ply—** I entreat of you,” added, very drily, Lord Byron, 
** to spare me your praises.” They then talked of Goéthe, 
when Lord Byron said, ‘‘Goéthe is one of those men I 
have had the greatest desire to see; he is truly an eccen- 
tric genius.” He then expressed a great admiration for 
his writings, which he appeared to me to have studied pro- 
foundly. He said it was his intention to go to see him 
at Weimar. Byron not being in the habit of speaking 
French, expressed himself in Italian, which he spoke like a 
native. At first Count Guiliano explained the words, 
which I did not understand; but Lord Byron, becoming 
impatient at this clog to the conversation, finished by 
making use of French, which, owing to his peculiar tour- 
nure of thought, and foreign accent, acquired a singular 
originality and force. M. Coulmann’s concluding remark 
is so curious, that we must give it in his own words:— 
** On sentait en Tecoutant que ses poesics etaient le jet 
dune pensée choisie et facile, et non Ueffurt du travail; 
enfin, pour m’expliquer, par le caractére de ses principaux 
ouvrages, Byron, grandiose, dramatique, theatral, fatice, 
est le type du Corsaire, de Lara, de Childe Harolde; Byron 
de tous les soins de la nature, negiligé, est celui de ,Don 
Juan.” To this article is added a letter received by M. 
Coulmann, from Lord Byron. It is as follows: 
** Genva 12th July, 1823. 

** My Dear Sir,—Your letter, and what accompanied 
it, have given me the greatest pleasure. The glory and 
the works of the writers who have deigned to give me 
these volu.nes, bearing their names, were not unknown to 
me, but still it is more flattering to receive them from the 


in England. I found an article that [ had purchased | authors themselves. I beg of you to present my thanks 
enveloped in a sheet of my own works. Chateaubriand | to each of them in partioular; and to add how proud I) and respectable family ; but her marriage was not a hap- 
is one of your first writers. Is he still composing Mar- ; am of their good opinion, and how charmed I shall be to pier one than my own. Her conduct, however, was irre. 
tyrs? and Jouy, where do you place him?” In the first cultivate their acquaintance, if ever the occasion should | proachable; but there was no sympathy between their 
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occur. The productions of M. Jouy have been a long 
time familiar to me—who has not read and applauded 
*© The Hermit” and **Sylla?” But I cannot accept what 
it has pleased your friends to call their homage, because 
there is no sovereign in the republic of letters ; and if even 
there were, I have never had the pretension nor the power 
to become an usurper. I have also to return you thanks 
for having honoured me with your own compositions; I 
thought you too young, and, probably, too amiable, to be 
an author. As tothe Essay, &c. I am obliged to you for 
the present, though I had already seen it, joined to the 
last edition of the translation. I have nothing to object 
to it, with regard to what concerns myself personally, 
though naturally there are some of the facts in it dis- 
coloured, and several errors, into which the author has 
been led by the accounts of others. I allude to facts, 
and not criticisms. But the same author has cruelly 
calumniated my father and my grand-uncle, but more 
specially the former. So far from being ‘* brutal,” he 
was, according to the testimony of all those who knew 
him, of an extremely amiable and (enjoué) joyous cha- 
racter, but careless (sans souci) and dissipated. He 
had, consequently, the reputation of a good officer, 
and showed himself such in the Guards, in America.— 
The facts themselves refute the assertion—It is not by 
** brutality”? that a young officer in the Guards seduces 
and carries off a Marchioness, and marries two heiresses. 
It is true that he was a very handsome man, which goes a 
great way. His first wife (Lady Conyers and Marchioness 
of Carmarthen) did not die of grief, but of a malady 
which she caught by having imprudently insisted upon ac- 
companying my father to a hunt, before she was com- 
pletely recovered from the accouchement which gave birth 
to my sister Augusta. His second wife, my respectable 
mother, had, I assure you, too proud a spirit.to bear with 
the ill usage of any man, no matter who he might be; and 
this she would have soon proved. I should add, that she 
lived a long time at Paris, and was in habits of intimacy 
with the old Marshal Biron, Commandant of the French 
Guards, who, from the similitude of names, and Norman 
origin of our family, supposed that there was some distant 
relationship between us. He died some years before the 
age of forty, and, whatever may have been his faults, they 
were certainly not those of harshness and grossness (durcté 
et grossierté.) If the notice should reach England, I am 
certain that the passage relative to my father will give 
mach more pain to my sister (the wife of Col. Leigh, at- 
tached to the Court of the late Queen, not Caroline but 
Charlotte, wife of George III.) even than to me, and this 
she does not deserve, for there is not a more angelic being 
upon earth. Augustaand I have always loved the memo- 
ry of our father as much as we loved each other, and this 
at least forms a presumption that the stain of harshness 
was not applicable to it. If he dissipated his fcrtunc, 
that concerns us alone, for we are his heirs; and till 
we reproach him with it, T know no one else who has 
a right tu do so. As to Lord Byron, who killed Mr. 
Chatsworth in a duel, so far from retiring from the world, 
he made the tour of Kurope, and was appointed Master 
of the Stag-hounds after that event, and did not give 
up society until his son had offended him by marrying 
in a manner contrary to his duty. So far from feel- 
ing any remorse for having killed Mr. Chatsworth, who 
was a fire-eater ( spadassin ), and celebrated for his quarrel- 
some disposition, he always kept the sword which he used 
upon that occasion in his bed-chamber, and where it stil! 
was when he dicd. It is singular enough, that when very 
young, I formed a strong attachment for the grand niece 
and heiress of Mr. Chatsworth, who stood in the same de- 
gree of relationship as myself to Lord Byron; and at one 
time it was thought that an union would have taken plac. 
She was two years older than me, and we were very muc) 
| together in our infancy. She marricd a man of an ancien: 
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characters, and a separation took place. I had not seen 
her for many years. When an occasion offered, I was 

upon the point, with her consent, of paying her a visit, 
when my sister, who has always had more influence over | 
me than any one else, persuaded me not todo it. ** For,” 
said she, ** if you go, you will fall in love again, and then 
there will be a scene; one step will lead to another, et 2¢la 
tera un eclat,”” &c. I was guided by these reasons, and 
shortly after I married, with what success it is useless to 
say. Mrs. C——, some time after, being separated from 
her husband, became insane; but she has since reco- 
vered her reason, and is, I believe, reconciled to her hus. 
band. This is a long letter, and principally about my 
family, but it is the fault of Mr. ——, my benevolent 
biographer. He may say of me whatever of good or evil 
pleases him, but I desire that he should speak of my 
relations only as they deserve. If you can find an occa- 
sion of making him, as well as Mr. Nodier, rectify the 
facts relative to my father, and publish them, you would 
do me a great service, for I cannot bear to have him un- 
justly spoken of. I must conclude abruptly, for { have 
occupied you too long. Believe me to be very much 
honoured by your esteem, and always your obliged and 
obedient servant, 

‘“* NOEL BYRon. 


‘© P.S. The tenth or twelfth of this.month I shall 


embark for Greece. Should I_return, I sball pass through ject which the Almighty could have in view in per- 


Paris, and shall be much flattered in meeting you and 
your friends. Should I not return, give me as affectionate 
a place in your remembrance as possible.” 


no 


q The C@ssapist. 











A FEW REMARKS ON PRETERNATURAL APPEAR- 
ANCES AND PRESENTIMENTS, 
—- 

In the earlier ages of the world, superstition, in its most 
revolting forms, held unbounded sway over the under- 
standings of men; and any one who had dared to doubt 
those supernatural tales which were currently reported 
and implicitly believed, would have been regarded and 
treated as little better than an atheist or an infidel. When 
the eyes of the human race were at length opened to the 


degrading influence of their disgraceful superstitions, and | (1.0. nand 1 can adduce one single instance: in which the 


when they perceived into what excess of error they had 
fallen, the most thinking and enlightened part of them 
naturally oscillated into the opposite extreme, and having 
discovered the fallacy of many of the tales which had 
before becn universally believed, they treated all as equally 
impostures, and regarded every one who credited them as 
a blind and infatuated dupe. ‘This last is the state in 
which the world now is: in the present day every thing 
which is not exactly accordant with the established—I 
would rather say the discovered," order of nature, is called 
an old woman's story, invented only to amuse the cre- 
dulous or alarm the timid. Now, though on account 
of the immense number of impostors who have, at dif- 
ferent times, endeavoured to deceive the world by their 
sipernatural stories, every thing of this kind should be 
carefully, perhaps even sceptically examined, before we 
venture to allow its truth ; yet, it is equally certain that 
it ought not to be at once rejected without the least con- 
sideration. And, I must here enter a solemn protest 
against that narrowness and littleness of mind which is 
unable or unwilling to distinguish between the marvellous | 





the power of the Almighty, by pronouncing every thing 


cause it surpasses his limited capacity to comprehend ;— 


let them remember the words of Quintilian,—‘* Damnant | of almost every one, and I have yet to learn, whether 
yuod non intelligunt.” Many of your readers will remem. | even twenty people, who have considered the subject, 
agree with mc; yet, peradventure, if five believers can 
oe ‘ be found, I shall rest satisfied. 
Slate-hall, March 24, 1826. 


ber the context. 








* Query :—Presumed order.——EDITOR. 


presentiments, and which I firmly believe to be given us 


ignorant and superstitious ; nor yet for those wild legends, 


adorn a tale, or to give additional interest to the moulder- 
ing ruins of decayed grandeur. I would be understood 
to take up my pen only in defence of those extraordinary 
facts which I know to be true; and from the consideration 


and the absurd; and which even ventures to circumscribe | of these to demonstrate the possibility of others which are 
well founded, and credibly attested, and which, therefore, 


out of the common order of things to be impossible, be- | I am inclined to believe. 


I know but of three arguments which the incredulous and. 
sceptical ever did, or ever can, urge, against preternatural- 
appearances; they are briefly these: 

1. They say, ** The age of miracles has long since 
ceased.” In confirmation of which they assert, ** that 
since the time of the immediate disciples of our Lord, we 
have no record on whieh we can place any reliance, of any 
miracle having been performed. All the wonderful works 
which the saints of the Catholic church are said to have 
wrought, appear to be destitute of any foundation, and 
have no title whatever to our belief.” 

It is true, that since the time above specified, we have 
no reason to believe that any of the dead have been raised 
—that the lame, or the deaf, or the blind, have any of 
them been miraculously cured, or that any miracle, in 
this sense of the word, has been performed. The as- 
sertion ‘*that the age of miracles has ceased,” is, how- 
ever, one which is true only as far as it is supported by 
facts, and therefore it cannot be opposed to facts, or em- 
ployed to prove them false. In this case, therefore, it tells 
for nothing ; and merely serves to inform us that those 
who make the assertion, have not, or think they have not, 
since the above-mentioned time, discovered the account of 
any; miracle to be authentic or worthy of credit. 

2. They say ‘‘ that they do not believe in preternatural 
appearances, because they cannot perceive any one ob- 


mitting them.” This argument is as frivolous.as it is 
presumptuous. Are there not now,.and have there not 
been, in every age of the world, innumerable dispensa- 
tions of Providence, the object and advantage of which we 
are utterly unable to conceive? Are not His ways un- 
fathomahble and past finding out? And shall man pre- 
tend to discover the proposed end of each, and to deny 
those the cui bono of which he cannot comprehend? Yet 
this is just the conduct of the generality—they deny the 
existence of preternatural appearances, because they can- 
not imagine why they should exist. ; 

3. They deny the existence of preternatural appearances, 
** because,” say they, ‘‘ all the cases of the kind which. 
they have examined have come to, nothing, or may easily 
be accounted for by the influence of imagination.” But 
this merely affords a slight presumption, though I grant it 
isa presumption which gains strength from every addi- 
tional case which is proved fallacious. But, if on the 





Astronomy.—The planet Mercury will be visible this 
spring with unassisted eye. He made his appearance firs 
on the 24th of March, and may be'seen on the twenty-one 
following evenings. Near the end of this period he may 
be discerned at 22 or 23 minutes past suh setting ; and 
about the middle of it, 18 or 19 minutes after the stin has 
set, unless his place be covered with clouds or thick frosty 
haze. For viewing Mercury with the telescope, a power 
of 180 or 200 will perhaps be found the most convenient, 





A wager was lately made that Jesuits were mentioned 
by name in the Bible—and it was won. See Numbers, 
: 5 _ - 7 a = - —aey: of Asher after their 
amilies ; of Jimna, the family of the Jimnites; i, 
the family of the Jesuites ” P wee — 


MR. HOD EXTENSIVE FAILURE. 

. GSON (late of Cheltenham) respectf 

announces to the Public, that he has en B ae 

structions to Sell by Public Auction the very valuable and 

extensive STOCK of an INSOLVENT BOOKSELLER, 1 

cluding many thousand Volumes of standard and pizeer 
ms, 








Publications, splendid Works of Art, &c. at Stoakes’s 
Church-street, this day (Monday) the 8d instant, and follow. 
ing days, at Eleven o’clock precisely each day. — 

To be viewed on the Mornings of sale talogues 
may be had at sixpence each. - v OPS, CM 
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Received at our Office, for Widow and Family of Antonio Introvino: 

From S.S.G. 108.—Amicus, 208.-.++-+.++.++0++. £1 10 0 
H.C. *. 6d. for carriage, less Js. 6d pd. } 
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Sovereign ........++-+eeees. £1 O 
With various articles of ap » &e. 
Two Ladies, 10s.—A. B. 108.—A. B.C. 58... 1 5 0 
A Constant Reader ...... sooreeee O 1050 
Several young Ladies .. soonsevee O 5.0 
Besides these sums, this unfortunate widow has received 
about ten pounds from benevolent individuals who have 
arta at her dwelling, but who do rot wish their names 


Loap Byron.—The notice of the late Lord -Byron, whieh is 
inserted in the preceding page, has appeared in several of 
the most popular of the London papers. Since we wrote 
the introductory editorial note, a re-perusal of the article 
has somewhat changed our opinion of its merits, especially 
as regards the translation, which is loose and imperfect. 
we pry the opinion, however, that it is a faithful narra 

ive of facts, and, as such, it is interesting, indep 
ph a oy Bs dependently 


J. D.’s letter was omitted by an oversight in our last publica 
tion. It shall appear in the next Kaleidoscope. 


We shall address a note to J. H. L. in our next, and in the 

















facts are perfectly well authenticated, and cannot be ex- 
plained away, then all their fabric of arguments flies 
away, and vanishes like a mist before the morning sun. 
Such.instances I can adduce. 

Those mysterious feelings in the mind, which we call 


as prophetic warnings of the future, which it is alike pre- 
sumptuous and dangerous to neglect, may, in some few 
instances, be accounted for by the influence of a disordered 
imagination, but the fulfilment of them seldom if ever 
can. These, too, I have instances sufficiently well au- 
thenticated to prove. 

I am no advocate for the truth of those ghost stories, 
which are invented to impose upon the credulity of the 


however beautiful and striking, which are composed to 


I know I have been arguing in opposition to the opinion 





meantime once more must refer the writer.to our general 
remark, which it appears he has already noticed. 3 


ment of Partant pour le Syrie, which we have received from 
a friend of S.S., whose other favours we have also to ac 
knowledge. 





Mr. Husxisson’s SPEgcH ON Free Trape.—In reply to 2 we 
nave to observe, that we expect to bring this able speech to 
a termination in our next, 


IMPROVED ADMINISTRATION OF CRIMINAL JUSTICE IN ENG 
LAND.—After we have disposed of Mr. Huskisgon’s en- 
lightened speech on free trade, we shall present our readers 
with another document still more valuable; inasmuch as 
the rights of humanity, and the preservation of life, are 
more immediately interested, We allude to an abridgment 
or analysis of Mr. Peel’s inestimable reforms in the criminal 
law of the country. This we shall arrange under the head 
*§ Philanthropist ;” and we shall feel pride and pleasure in 
putting on record a document which is an honour to the 
country, and especially to Mr. Peel and those who are ass0- 
ciated with him in his herculean labour. 








BrioGRAPHICAL SKRTcCHES.—We thank A Matron for her sug: 
gestion, which we shall adopt. We have perused thc no- 
tice of the late Mrs. Franklin, in the Annual Biography. 
and the brief memoir was in our portfolio of reserve when 
we were favoured with our fair correspondent’shint, which 
shall be attended to in the next Kaleidoscope. 





Further acknowledgments :—H. .—T. R.— Phebe.—J. H.C. 
—Abel Small Page—J. H.—W. G.—H. S- 
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